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INTRODUCTION =, : Ne 7 : 
} 

The power: ‘structure of the family has been a: major ici of 
sociological research over the last decade. ~ Yet, approaches to ae 
, the dynamicg of power emergence in families continue to be both *. » 

*. fotheghiid, and methodologically inadequate (cf. Safilios- 


child, 1970;. Broderick, 1971; Sprey,1972). To remedy this ¥ 
ation, two developments are needed: (1) research designs that 
aVlow for the controlled observation and measurement of the inter- | - 
ctive. components | underlying the multidimensional concept of power; ° 
/-and, (2) a’ conceptual and ultimately theoretical framework that wot 
ncludes all potentially relevant variables, both structural and , 
social’ psychological. Impetus for the research proposed in this 
per stems from the potential offered by social simulation gaming 
f in model building to serve both of these purposes. — ’ 


> 


Pf : 
f° F ps " Reciprocity" isa social simulation game (developed and copy- . j 
//- /- weighted by the writer in 1970) which is based on the principles of: 
0 ‘social-exchange and: power (Emerson, 1962; Blau, 1964; Berger and 
“ff Fiske, 1970). The’ game can be utilized to simulate a variety of 
: ‘>. both, intra-familial (e.g., pre-marital; marital; parent-offspring) 
‘and extra-familial (e.g., professional-client; blackrwhite) social 
relationships. Since its inception, we have utilized the game as 
an experimental method with over 700 subjects (primarily students) .. 
: The potency of "Reciprocity® as a research tool has been amply. 
-s demonstrated by its ability to “shape” subjects' behavior toward - 
the use of "fair exchange” strategies for resolving interpersonal 
conflicts (cf. Osmond and Martin, 1974; Martin and. Oanons. 1975).. 


. Rationale for Simulation Approach! 


Although yet to be widely utilized by sociologists of the: 
family, simulation games have a-number of advantages over tradi- 
tional methods of family research (e.g., survey research, with Nhe gy 
interviews or structured questionnaires, entails problems of re- 
_ call and "social desirability" ‘response bias; experimental games . 
‘ - lack isomorphism with actual social processes; and natural obser- 
“vation or field research in actual homes is hampered by access 
problems, investigator bias, and ethical issues regarding invasion 
of privacy). These advantages stem primarily from the requirement... 
2 ° that social simylation games consist of an operating model con- 
: structed in terms of a theoretical model which Piauittsaeoueiy 
\ + incorporates -substantive content (e.g., conflict management in . : 
, amilies; power+dependence relations between husband and wife or: 
parents ait ehitcren) + ; , ; ) 
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Congéruction of "a. gimulation* «game involves, therefore, ab- 
straction not only of the social structural relationships of ; 
interest but also the dynamic/process relationships as well (cf. 
Verba, , 1964:491). Moreover, creation of a simulationggame re- 
quires a stringent development and exercise of the aSsymptions of . 
a theory (cf. Coplin, 1970). The result is a method which can be 
used both to refine theory ° (and/or to evaluate the relevance of ° 
competing theories) and to test hypotheses about social behavior 
in a particular substantive environment (Cdleman, 1968; Raser, 
1969; Coplin, 1970; Bell, 1975). Finally, a simulation gaming 
approach permits multiple methods of data collection. One is not 
forced to argue “observdtion versus interview" but can employ both, 
methods along. with the game itself. Data from multiple sources 


. May then. be used as validity checks against one another > 
Campbell and Fiske, 1959). . a 
Background Ren 23 er ef ” & 7. . 4. 
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While a number of sediologints’ have noted the utility of. social 
exchange theory for studying family power relations, few have util- 
ized any dynamic technique to study such a process model. Moreover, 
the traditional equation of family power with decision-making out- 
‘comes appears to have blinded famil¥. sociologists to pertinent f 
social psychological research onAthe topic of exchange/power rela-// 
tions. Interestingly, in social psychological experiments, conflict 
is often’ generated in order to study the subsequent exchange pro- 
cesses which are then observed with regard to the nature of iad 
power outcomes. 


The proposed use of the RECIPROCITY simulation game to study 


family power relations was spurred not only by the use of. laboratory — 


games to investigate exchange/powtr- relations but also by the 
theoretical bases of these experiments (cf. Burgess and Nielsen, 
1974; Cook, 1975). Where we had originally utilized the RECIPROCITY_ 
game/to test Blal's (1964) formulation of the establishment of 
éxohange relations, we néw propose’ that the simulation can also be 
nipulated to test specific aspects of the power-dependence 
ormulation of Emerson (1962, 1964) and the. si atus-value formulation 
of Berger et al. (1972). We contend that these three. theoretical 
formulations constitute sequential spects of the dynamics of power 
relations.‘ Although there is ae that power is established 
via a social exchange process, .only a dynamic method of the t 
proposed here allows for the ope Aies. of-all three phases of this 


oe in a genuinely social exchange setting. Most pertinent to 


amily sociologists, the substantive content of the simulation is 
in terms of multivariable aspects of family power relations. 


First, we outline, the three theoretical formulations and pro- 
pose an integrated modé@l. Second, we describe the RECIPROCITY 


>. game model. Third, we specify how the theoretical model is-opera- 


eee panes in the simulation game. Finally, we illustrate how 
«RECIPROCITY may be used to study power. in- family ss ei Mee 


. 
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n developing the iasened al model on which the RECIPROCITY 
lation is: based, we draw upon three major formulations of the 
Er sores of power relations. /fhese ate: . (1) the social exchange 3 
formulation (following Blau, 1964); (2)-the power-dependence formu-.» _ , 
lation (foll@wing Emerson 1962, 1969; also Thibaut and Kelly, 1959; 
and Adams, 65); and (3) e status-value formulation. (following 
Berger, et oe ¥9TZ} ioe . i . 


‘To our knowledge these three forjulations have yet te be 
operationalized and testéd as ‘sequential phases of an overall = 
dynamic process. We-propose that the RECIPROCITY model allows such 
a.test and consequent for. a more integrated conceptualization. of 
power relations. Morgover, we claim that only a'dynamic method of : 
the type proposed heye can put all three phases of the sequence % _ +# 
into operation in a genuinély social (ag opposed to machanical or 7 AF, 
economic) exchange setting... ~~ . oe 


: " Power is defined here as"... an ability or * potential (which if 
_ may ‘or may not be acted upon) to influence others, i.e., to withhold — | F 
rewards: from and/or to apply punishment to others" _ (Emerson, 1964: ff 
297).: Blau (1964:117) stresses that this ability must be "recurrent," f 
i.e., it does not refer to a single instance of influence. These Ms 
conceptualizations are basically compatible for all three of the Ay i 
. above formulations. oreover, power is viewed primarily as a social iy 
system property rather than a property of individuals. -Thus, a 
person's roles and statuses are basic aspects o her/his capacity - 
to influence other (Rogers, 1974:1423).. In or@er to study power f 


then one must. be concerned with the: social contexygwithin which 
power relations take place, plus one must assume a dynamic perspec- ; 
tive in’prder to analyze how changes ina person’ s social roles may: 
Yalter the amount of power at the individual's disposal" (cf. Blau,) 
~Y1964; Rodman, 1970; Rogers, 1974). Finally, if power is defined ag 

/ an ability, resources are the primary determinants of that ability 

(in agreement with the three formulations above). Resources are . 

broadly defined in terms of any attributes, -circumstances) posses} $ : 
sions, etc. that increase one's ability to influence. In our f; ; 
theoretical model we recognize not only individual (or personal)/ © 
resources but: also the rights and privileges which constitute re- 

sources associated with certain roles’ in a social system. 


id 


In essence, the three theoretical formulations may be ~ —» ¢)/ , 
diagrammed in a general skeletal model.., . ih - 
INPUTS MEDIATORS. OUTCOME! ge | 


. This model’ is assumed to be dynamic, i.e., changing. It is assumed .- 
that action takeé place within’ a larger social context. “Inp ts": wh 
represent. partner characteristics at a given point in time. 
“Mediators” are in terms o ‘interactional situation which/ aoe 
sult in "Outcomes" that have to do with “rewards.”. 

The three theoretical sormubaeions are outlined in Saris of 
the basic model: -as-follows. 


Or 
. 


. 


-specified obligatioris" distinguishes social from economic exchange. 
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(1) Social Exchange. Blau's (1964) theory is most heuristic 

n outlining the emergent characteristics in the establishment of 
pxchange-power relations. “According to Blau, the factor of “un- _ 
Social exchange involves the principle that when one person does ' 
another a service, thoygh there is a general expectation of some 
future return,.its exact’ nature is not stipulated in advance. Blau 
stresses the importance of three major variables in-the process of 
establishing ékchange: ~(1) balance; (2) degree of trust in the re- 
lationship; and. (3) degree of’ reciprocal outcomes. 


In brief, balance refers to resources. If one partner in a 


‘relationship always has the advantage in terms Of resources, then 


that partner will be the least committed and the relationship struc- 
ture will tend to be imbalanced. Trust is conceptualized as an in- 
tervening variable. A consequen¢e Of the unspecified nature of 


obligations inherent in-social exchange is the necessity for trust. 


in interpersonal transactions (Blau, 1964:94). Underlying’ Blau's 
theory is the assumption that the more balanced the. commitments of 
the two parties, the greater the trust that will deyelop between 


‘them; and thé greater this trust, the greater the likelihood of 


rediprocal ‘or fair exchange behavior. Thus, the, outcome variable 
is degree of reciprocal exchange. To Blau, the establishment of 


‘exchange relations involves making "investments" that constitute 


commitments to the partner. “Since social.exchange requires trust- 
ing'others to reciprocate, the initial problem is to prove oneself ‘' 
trustworthy" (Blau, 1964:98). In essence, Blau hypothesizes that 
there must be parity in initial reward outcomes for exchange rela- 
tions’ to continue.. However, if resources are imbalanced, i 
parity in rewards leads to a greater commitment to and dependence on 
the relationship by the partner with fewer relative resource}. 
asserts that the source of power is one-sided dependence. 
the more dependent partnér can furnish further benefits that make 


to.comply to the other's will, i.e., the outcome is one of power 


relations. ae 


. for, interdependence,’ such unilateral ee eee her/him 


. + ? od a 
In sum, Blau's model can be diagrammed as follows: 


*. 


e 


Given balance/imbalance ae Degree . Degree of” 
of resources ——————————_ of Reciprocal 


(2) Power-Dependence. ..Emerson's focus is onftne consequences a 
of the use of power. Power,'in essence, is already established in 
this model and interest lies in the manner’in which it is used (by 
0) and in the alternative Strategies which this use calls forth in, 
the partner (py. “Thesé "alternatives" -can be conceptualized as 
follows: (1) ‘person (p) may provide other (0) with a service 
which o needs such that o is willing, in return, to provide a 
service to p; (2),‘p may obtain the needed service from someone 
other than 0; (3) p may coerce o to provide the needed service to 


p; or. (4) ap smy resign self to doing without the needed service. 


* Trust Exchange 


If p is unable-or unwilling -to utilize one or more of these 
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alternatives, then p has no choice but to comply with o's wishes. 
' In this: event, then, .the supply of a needed service by o to p in- 
“ " evitably results in the maihtenence of a power relation. | 


A The outcome of this interaction between tg" and."p" is the’ |. 
‘ degree of equitable exchange. Equity is defined as the relation= 
ship between (or ratio of) one's input and outcomes relative to 
* that of oné' S partner. 


¢ _ wt 
Emerson’ s model can be sii an} follows: 


” 


Given Unequal Use of Power -—— —Degree-of : 
Resources —_ ‘by o and of ————— Equitable 
— ' ateernneivers) Exchange _ 

a2; . . by Es . 


” s 


‘ (3) Status-Value. The formulation by Barger: zelditch, ° 
Anderson, and Cohen (1972) appeazs to offer a much needed. link 
. between the establishment.and the consequences of power relations 
3 by examining: the expectation ‘process ’through whch the ability to 
‘exercise power’ is recognized. A though these authors are \likewise 
- os concerned with “balance,” their focus is more on how and whether ¢ 
‘such balance/imbalance is perceived by the partners as equitable | 
or inequitable.: We are concerned with three basic elements of this | 
- . . .° formulation: (1) status significance of inputs or resources; (2) 
referential structure; and ®) expectations. "8 


2. “The assumption is that in an exchange relationship rewards 34 
‘are allocated on the bases of a person's resources. These re- | 

-. sources, which can be both characteristics of the person and | 
characteristics of the person's goals, have status significance. 

- There is a referential structure that defines to each person what / 
may be considered ' ‘fair exchange." This referential structure is 
both general (i.e., how others with similar resources are/have. 
béen rewarded) and logal (1.e., how the partner in the immediate 
exchange relationshirhis rewarded). A comparison process with 3 
the referential structure determines what rewards each partner can 

; expect» Whether or not these expectations arc met determines how 
Partners will interact.in subsequent ‘exchange relations. The 
model can be diagranmed as -follows- 


| 
/ 


Assessing Comparative " Comparison of Expectations _ 


Value of Resources ——-} Rewards with -———— for 
, ; . Referential ' Outcomes 
- 4 : , Structure - mt 


; 7 . ° e 
The contribution of the RECIPROCITY model is that it allows 
the researcher to construct a dynamic. situation in which each of 
the above process models can be studied alone and/or in the 
sequence that is'implied by their focus: . (1) the establishment of 
- exchange/power relations; (2) the recognition (expectations for 
ovtcomes), and evaluation of power relations; and (3) the conse-_. = 
quences of the use of power. The elemental model can be Taaatene ammed 
as follows:* ane A 


*Solid lines represent the behavioral sequence; dached lines 
represent .a PaReWack loop: 
: ‘ ’ os 


‘ te - er 


Referential Structure 


, | — ee < 


‘ “* Comparison — =, ‘ ~~ _Comparison ‘ 
‘ * ‘Resources — Strategies ——_———_——_5 Rewards 
z. . i] 3 ’ ‘ . E ‘ r i 
" ——- — -—> Expectations <- +——- — — — 


¥ ; en ’ 
Given an interpersonal situation in which there are (at least | 
some) conflicts of interest, the model details the following process. 

_.The partners possess resources (in terms of statuses and roles plus — 
goals) which dep tnenoag shetr strategies with regard to résolving the 
conflict. The use of ese strategies (which are interdependent). 
influences the type of reward outcome of the exchange. process. (i.e., 
the actual degree of' reciprocal exchange). The perception of this 
reward outcome results in a feedback loop in which rewards are com- 
pared, in terms of resources, to a referential structure (both gen- 
eral and local). Such feedback generates expectations regarding ’, 
the equity of the reward outcome. The sequence then would predict- 

* ably be repeated until. such conditions prevailed, for example, as 
absence of conflict on the issue, accumulated knowledge of the 
partner that would negate bargaining, dissolution of the partnership. 
In subsequent phases, the model suggests that expectations can ~ 
modify strategies and change the reward outcome, thus leading to - 
further assessment of resources versus rewards, etc. . =, “A 


GAME MODEL ; 
’ "Reciprocity" is a non-zero-sum dyadic (two-party) interdctive 
game which interates over (at least) three rounds and which can be 
‘played in one of four “family content" versions. Depending on the 

« roles and ‘issues of interest, these versions include: (1) pre- 
marital (or dating) content; (2) marital content; (3). familial— 

‘ (e.g., parent-child) content; and (4) clinical (or professional- 
client) content. Roleg may be assigned randomly or according to - 
pre-determined criteria (e.g., sex, age, attitudes,.etc.) or: they, 
“May reflect the players‘ actual ae in real-life (e.g., married 

x phases involving a total of 


seventeen steps. Figure 1 presents a flow-thart of the game process. 


: Figure 1 about here 
cee e Te ae od rag : / ‘. “) ef , 
A corresponding outline of the steps portrayed in the flow- 


chart within the major six phases of the game is as follows. The - ,. 


arabic numbers correspond to steps in the flow-chart. ‘ 
I. -SELECTION’OF PARTNERS = 2 es a 
1. Players draw profile cards which describe various character- 
istics of the content roles being simulated (e.g., male-date~ 

and female-date) . ok oy if 
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Players draw from a deck of regular playing cards eae Gig b> 
red suits for males and black suits for females). : 


F e%, 
2. Players. match profile chdracteristics. +0 locate playing . y 
; ~ partners ; ; ; ’ z a 
a ee Te OR : 
Players match numbers on ‘couiligt playing cards (e. Gee 4 
of diamonds with 3 of ‘clubs) vt NR | 
Players pose names (first. name only) on the blackboard. 
be aes ooh, prs | «©  @ 
ISSUE -PHAS ; . er: aaa 
y ‘ as 
35 Partners Alinciak a list of ten to fifteen potential con- 6°" 
: flict issues relevant to fnete dyadic SeLehLenenie hah ‘ 
4. Each couple: selects five issues about which they disagree 
" * (or conflict) most. ; 
5. -Each individual ‘privately: fain (from 1 = mos _important 
to 5 = least important) the five conflict issues in terms 
; sie their importance. to her/him in the ieee Sige aaa F 
DESIGNATION OF ROLES AND‘GOALS ‘ P Edits 
Roles: , "behaver" and dinaanderdehucbues 
Goals: individual or team or both; ' 
=: “attraction” points 
competition is with players in the same content : } 
‘ role and not between Partners : 
CONFLICT/NEGOTIATION PHASE a oe om 
6.. Partners discuss alternatives to lesen issue and attempt.- --....5.. | 
to reach an agreement as to which alternative (four — - 
alternatives are given to each issue) the: "beha¥er” will 
choose to represent her/his actual behavior in the - 
relationship. 
+ 7. and 8. If partners do not (are unable to) each an agree~", 
ment in the time allowed for each issue, the "demander" : 
insists that eHe “behaver* choose a penrseutee alternative. 
BEHAVIOR/DECISION PHASE ae. . “« 
9. The “behaver" then selects (in private) one of the four 
‘behavioral alternatives for each ef the five conflict: — 
is’sues. These represent the action s/he has taken for 
»  the-round.'' « Si 
‘10. One card per ‘tesa, on which the setectad behavioral 


altetnative is printed, is placed face down by the 
“behaver" in-front’of the "demander." 


4.5 ‘ ; . 8’ 
“11i-14 The "demander/checker" decides whether to check as 
‘\ violations of prior ‘agreements, and/or. demands (on up to 
_. \two issues-only). “If checking is done and if the behaver 
. \did violate, the "demander/checker“ must penalize t / 
"behaver" (for- a maximum of 100 points: per elatigff op 


; L two), : 
a scoftuc-FEEDBACK PHASE ae a ee ee 
\ 15. and 16. Each player: individually calculates his or he 


score and posts these for all. players to see. ‘ =e 


‘17. Winners are declared (depending on the competitive go9e ts Fi 

: articulated at the first of the game) in.terms of hi¢ est / 
Beg oo! total points. scored. oueye 6-16 are V SEPEaeS in ead 
; round Of ‘Play- 


( iar The first ewe phases of RECIPROCITY ‘are Pap Rennes e. 
Affer partners are matched and ‘seated together, each couple 
given a list ‘of from ten to fifteen issues to discuss. Dij 
sets of issues have been developed for each content vers 
game. Additionally, in order to reflect théir specific 
_ each, dyad is freé .to change, add to, or delete from the 
ings ‘of the five ‘chosen issues are kept private to rie 
individual's personal values. The necessity for privac 
. ranks is based on the assumption that values are broug 
exchange .relations implicitly rather than explicitly \and ov 
specific conflict issues rather than in general. salt 
versions of the\game (i.e., when-experimental rather. 
éouples are. the subjects), the players are instructe¢ 
"stage" in their\relationship (i.e., whether first da 
‘etc.). This developmental: stage may change over they unds of play. 


In the experimental manipulation of the dyadi hte action 
process, the designation of roles and goals. (phase /three of the 
game) is most critical. There are two action rol¢ | or/the. players 

‘-*""Gn each team: a "behaver" role sand a "demander che ern" role. Each 
of: these roles antaiie unique “resources” in “il Df exclysive 
j 


ee, 
AI 


rights to perform certain actions in the game. 


+9 Smeg gs - The:‘player ‘of the ienubee role has: the rig 
round to select the behavioral alternative tha | 87 e/wants for 
‘ ans ‘the five conflict issues. Further, he 5 | 
the "decisions" for the team and are used/ 0 /cAlculate the 
scores of both team members. In short, the ayter atives which the 
hehaver actually chooses will greatly deter ing scores-€or both 
partners for that.rpund. The demander/checké the other, hand, 
is able to influence the behaver by having t #-right to demand or 
insist that the behaver select certain altey iyes (on one or all 
. Of the conflict issues) and to penalize the 
agreements or: demands. In short, the denauide 
her/his way on all issues; plus, the deme 
: behaver's choices on two issues and can ¢ 
a _ behaver's score if the latter is caught ' i 
. ! agreement Or demand. 


BPC FR IRT PEPE PAST po RTE CST L. 
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-Gan insist,on having. 
6n" the - 


aver if s/he violates 


r 


‘ actions. by one team member have consequences for both: members. 
However, the role of the behaver is tha more "powerful," .This tends 
to be true’because the decisions made by the behaver set the maximum 
limits for points achievéd while the demander/checker can depress 
the'behaver's score by only a comparatively small amoynt., - 


a 4 ’ 7 age? 
The two action roles in the game are interdependent. rer | 145 


‘ 


In the allocation of these roles, the experimenter has a number 
of options. -(1}.One partner may play the role of behaver and ‘the 
(other the role of demander/checker for the entire game.’ (2) Roles 
may be détermined by chance (coin toss) at the beginning of each 
round.’ (3) Roles may be'deterfrined by the couple at the beginning 
of each round. Varidus~permutations of these options. are obvious. 
For theoretical reasons, we have’ limited our experiments ko option : 
°(1) which we call the "imbalanced" condition and option (2), the ite 
"balanced" condition. " Another important -variable is whether or ‘not. 
‘ the "behaver" role is delégated,to the player whose role in "real 
life" éften incorporates -greate? ‘resources (e.g., the male role in a 
premarital relations). Pas 3 ea 
Players are instructed that: > 
The goal of the game is to learn to anges, effectively . « f 
and cooperatively with your partner. At the same time, 
: however, you should-try to secure the best bargain you can 
p. * Jae a possibly make with your partner: in line with your own 
values and needs in the relationship." as fe » al 


 Sapteuetdiane for Se pecific goals" are worded -in terms of the con- 
tent vergion of the.game. Because the experimental goal is to A 
study how and to what degree the game's structure shapes optimal - |. 
(or "fair") exchange behavior, subjects are instructed explicitly 7 
to compete for points ("utilities" or "satisfactions" or "attrac- . 
tion") only with players of their same content roles (e.g., hus- 
.bands against husbands). They are instructed not to compete with 
.their partners (e.g., husbands do not compete with wives). At the 
end of the simulation (following the example above), a husband- | 

*. winner, a wife-winner, and a couple winner are selected.on the Z 
basis of maximum number of points. . Whether individual . ‘scores, or 
team scores, or individual and team, scores. are stressed by the 
experimenter and posted on the blackboard is another variable ‘in 
the interaction process. This variable may be manipulated to cre- ° 
-ate various "feedback" SEESUEEs ‘ 
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Phases four’ and five of RECIPROCITY proceed as sontlined in 
Figure l. In stage six; the method of scoring.deserves special 
attention. The scoring system, as shown in Table 1, is relatively 
complex (compared to the te avort matrices" in -such experimental — 
games as "Prisoners' Dilemma") because it is designed to reflect 
precisely the degree to which optimal ‘exchange strategies have been . . 
utilized (see Osmond, 1972). Optimal exchange is defined as person 
(p) allowing other (0) to have~his/her way when o has evaluated an 
issue as "high" {ranks 1 or 2) in importance in return for © allow- . 
dng P: to have. his/her vey when p ranks the. issue "high." ae 
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Table. Ls .rteinities: of Daainioe Options by Rank | jn: tnportance 
Lg ig: » ta each Partner , eR 


Sau 8 Partner A ae ‘ Perce B ea ae 
. apr ; +. Issue Ranks __.. ‘Issye ‘Ranks. =" — .« 
-Decision Options z 2 T, Dar ae 5 i 3. 3 aay tk ae \ 
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A has own way. , fo teh : 
“all of the time ) (a) (150 140° 130 120 110 . , «26 40. ‘60 80 ce 


’ A has own. way ‘ | a 
. -mdést of the time (b)” Vas ige 115 110 os “ 75: 80 85 ‘90 co * 


B has own way 2 ay a wg ae a ae 
most: of ‘the time fe). 75 80 85. 90 a 125 120 215, no 108. 
B has own way: : a nate g*at 2 ey Per “o4 
all of the:time ~— (d) 0” 20, 40 60 80 150 140 130 126 110, a 
| ‘ os is : rf ke 
Strategies to effect Sarina ectang must. be ‘learned ‘by the es : 
players: They‘are not allowed to see each other's score grids.’. a 
Again, as With the’ ‘yalue-ranks whiéh aré kept private, the purpose -. i‘ 
is to increase the realism of the simulation and-to render thes ° . ” og 
game are isomorphic with the theoretical model. . Fi 


‘The RECIPROCITY game requires approximately -two nuke to ee 
in its two-person: form. With a person-computer version (now in 
progress) this time is reduced to approximately thirty minutes, 

_, For best results, the experimenter should allow an equal amount of 
“time (at thé.least) for the-evaluation and aebnyeting session 


“which follows game play. fd > : 
OPERATIONALIZATION . OF THEORETICAL MODEL — ) 
ee ee ve - _ 
The Social Exchange Formulation ‘ : ; 
| " RECIPROCITY can be operated to. test Blau’ s formulation of the | 
initial processes in establishing social exchange. On a theoreti- ee 


cal RGVEL, the basic steps in,the process are as follows: 


* 3 . 
# ’ 


Given Balance/'” Dever - a . Degree of 
'* Imbalance of \ ‘Reciprocal 
Resources Ff trust. f Exchange . F 
“i Our operationalization is in terms on the two-person, "role 
play," ‘version of the game where the partners are strangers. The 
simulation game allows the experimenter to. manipulate "balance in ‘¢ 


resources" and, consequently, to measure partner game strategies 
which indicate "degree of trust" and partners' reward outcomes | 


' which indicate "degree of reciprocal exchange." More specifically, 


| 
bp tye efor F | é / 


ae 


the variables _and~empryical referents are as follows. 


S* a 


S Resources. The major resource of each partner is the»game 
- rele assigned to her/him: behaver versus démander/checker. A :, 
. +“ “greater degree of balance can be” achieved by allowing role assign- 
.. , ment to vary’ by chance over rounds, or a greater degree of imbal- 
ee . ance is achieved by restricting assignment of the behaver role to. 
‘. “' °. the player of only one.content role (e.g., the husband in the 
_ Marital version of the; game). ‘Another type of resource is each i 
ong aoe Ss goal in th® simulation. We attemrt sto hold goals constant Cae 
- by instruéting subjects: to compete only with players of the same’ 
--content role and ‘by. emphasizing-team ‘goals. ‘Additionally, players 
poe _ bring other resources into the .simulation “in terms of their,personal ; 
: “Ty, or! individual characteristics: -e.g., attractiveness, charm, or > ~- 
their actual roles, statuses, and goals. The. experimenter’ can. o 
_ attempt to nullify such characteristics by tse of the "profile 
-*cards" or can collect data (by observation and/or questionnaire) 


aeh aate > on andividual characteristics for later: statistical. analyses: : "oe 
OF x i, mruak’ Blau! s dimension. ‘of’ "unspecified obligations" ‘a 
oe operationalized by partners” not revealing either their value- ~ 
Sear ‘ yanks or related‘score grids, The empirical referent of trust is..... 
“2 amount of "violating" i aad "checking" behavior which occurs ‘dur-" 
ing game’ play. wae PN , or 


i  Reci rocal xen e. The wreward cubeenéita degree of recipro- 

ot cal exchange. The Scoring system of the game is constructed so ._ 

- « that partner's can exchange "sérvices." That is, the payoff is 
greater for the team if each partner compromises on issues that 

|, @re of highest (rank) > importance to the other. Thus, atcording.to 

' Blati's theory, “if: resources are "balanced" we expect greater | _—"o 
"trust" between ‘partners, and a greater degree of "fair exchange" Si * 
outcome. The empirical referents of the outcome of this: process: 

are the extent to which*team scores increase over rounds and the - 

extent to which discrepancies between ‘partner. scores decraage over’ 

ounds of play. 3 


‘ Ay 


= - The Statug-Value Formu}ation 


With the. RECIPROCITY game, the tavestentise can aise siaiyte 
~~~ the nature; of the feedback process at one or more points during «| 
_ the exchange | neEaetonships The theoretical haa is: — pee 


‘Assessment. of . Comparison of - Expectations 
Relative ° *. Rewards with ae for 
See “Resources Referential | */ Outcome / _, 
* . a ce ‘Structure : 


sedigaeing nie’ is. a subjective process. “Thus, while: we can make 
= ' --dnferences from the, data that the process occurs, we. recommend “a 
... that a questionnaire be used as a validity check. The ‘process . 
should be examined after:the. first and/or the second .round of 
game’ play. Vaetan! S are operationalized: ae follows. 


; ioscan of Rela vé Resources. The_ initial game “inbtrue- ~ 
_ _< °-, tions place equal emp e@ "behaver" and “demander" 
BP kas /; vi es. | Further, the. oe are instructed that “behaver" and 
a we 
eon é = : : 


. . : es . a 
7 ‘ 5. Vo. 
ee f - 18 ‘ e F 
{ ae ’ - ‘ «® 


¢ “ 
S es = me 5. i . «. % 
oa ae , 
Ss Se bes " . = ee _S a 
i . 
- a. ee * e - a %, * a . 


s ; Alternative Strategies. The basic game model includes two “a 
’ 1of Emerson's four "alternative strategies": {1) resources to - a 


i ae ae: a ) 8 


“demander" are not in competition. Regardless of whether they 


actually are or are not operating in an imbalanced resource 


condition, we have observed that the partners in the first few 
rounds act as if resources are balanced.’ In other words they ia 


. assume that each game role has potential "equalizing" power. 


Referential Structure. Through ‘the posting of, individual and 
team scores an explicit referential structure, both "general" and 


"local," is offered to the players at, the ei.1 of each round. From. .- 


this structufe, players can recognize that,, for example, most ‘of 
the male players have higher' scores than most of the female: 
players do (or vice versa).. Such a result, of course, would be 


"expected to occur prinfarily under an imbalanced resource condition. 


Further, the experimenter‘ can manipylate the imbalance so that the 
referential structure -corresponds to the "real-life" normative 
structure, i.e., "traditionally" teens, girls, wives should not | 
score higher than their complements (parents, boys, husbands) in 
these roles. eo ie 


Expectations Expectations with regard to subsequent re- 
wards arise from the ‘players' comparisons of their scores With the 
referential structure. That is, from the referential structure, 
players: learn which ‘alternatives are,available to them, their rela- 
tive power to produce rewards, and Mhat the other should/could do 
to, ereate equity of outcomes. Whether or not.this learning comes 


‘(in part) from study of the behaver or demander score grids can be 


answered more satisfactorily from the person-computer version of | 


. the game where” the computer will do all of the scoring. 


‘ 


The -Power-Dependence Formulation 


og Assuming an imbalanced resource condition, the Input in the 


power dependence model is determined by the Outcome expectations 


of the status-value model? - 


Perception of aoe '- Degree of 

Inequality of Alternative : « Equitable 
en 3 oo 

' Resources “Strategies Exchange | 


; Perception of Inequality of Resources. The feedback pro- 
cess has allqwed players to learn their resources in the game. 
The ‘theory predicts a concurrent reassessment of these game -re- 
sources with individual resources, e.g., "profile card" character- . 


istics. Again this subjective process can only be ‘ascertained m 
.through observation, questionnaire, taped interview, etc. | } 


supply (or not supply) other with a-service that other wants; (2) 
ability to coerce other to obtain a service. The experimenter. — 


‘may investigate the degree to which the "behaver” ‘resorts to the 


use of raw power, when s/he does this, and under what conditions. 


One may also ask ‘the same~ questions with regard to the "demander's". . 


use of coercion and punishment. A third alternative, ffom Emerson, 
may also be incorporated into. the simulation: p may-obtain the 


‘ + 
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needed service from someone other than'o. Here one could allow . 
p, after the second round, to*choose.a different partner on the 
‘bases of explicit goals: ‘e.g., more attractive profile card; bet- 
‘ter game scores. ‘The empirical referents of the two alternatives 
as they appear in the game model are: (1) the. frequency with 
-which the “behaver“ violates agreements/demands and (2) the fre- 

on quency with which the “demander* checks on the "behaver's" choices- 


Degree of Equitable Exchange. As ‘Emer, 9n‘ underscores, reward 


+ Outcomes may“be perceived as equitable without there being a 1:1 ~~ 
Pacipéeciey in the magnitude~of what is, exchanged. * Under the im- 
_ balanced condition ofthe game we would expect degree’ of equitable 
exchange: to be reflected- inthe degree to which the “behaver's" 
s¢ore exceeds the score of the "demander.” In tMe imbalanced s 
condition, the overall pattern oyer three rounds of play should: re- 
flect an increase in discrepancy.of the partners' scores in -each 
dyad. ‘Perceptions of equitable (or inequitable) exchange may be . 
measured b (1) behavior, i.e., attempts to redress Paneeaves 

: inequity; . ‘and/or. (2) questionnaire. ' 


i ae > yee 
APPLICATION. TO FAMILY. .RELATIONS for . Oy ee oe 
, The ,RECIPROCITY game may be used to explore | a feeder es Gf . 
variables. and consequent hypotheses. The. experimenter may vary such | 
parameters,as content, roles, goals, type br partners, stages in 
: partners relationship, type of feedback, rules of communication, 
P ‘ number of iterations, etc.” Data from game play offer a wealth of 
information: e.g., types .of issues chosen, rank values, amount of 
‘ persuasion/coercion in the. decision. making process, frequency of ~ 
demands and violations, scores per round and total scores, etc. 
The variety of relevant extra-game data (collected by questionnaire, 
ores etc.) is also great: e.g., individual characteristics such 
relation to” attitudes, and. personality traits may. ve examined in 
ret tion to specific aspects of game play-. ; ‘ 
Research. questions in the area of family power which can be 
addressed by use of the RECIPROCITY simulation are describéd below. 
Since results from the premarital version ar= reported elsewhere 
(Martin and Osmond, 1975), we draw our examples form the parental 
and marital versions of the game. = ; f 


’ 


. . 


‘Parental 7 * 
Patent-child interaction comprises a classic example of family 
- " © power’ relations, .a topic which has engaged sociologists for decades. 
One of the more heuristic recent works, that. of Edwards and Brau- 
Me burger (1973), approaches the topic from an exchange theoretical 
perspective. These researchers conclude that age of teen is . 

' associated,.with frequency of parent-teen conflict and type of con- 
flict resolution. They explain this association in terms of the 
emergence of a greater balance of resources (of teen vis-a-vis | 
parent) as the teen grows older.. In Stagren form their model . 

° appears to be as follows. i _ : 

Nene 
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Age of aa Resource Balance Frequency of 
-Teen ; ‘, with Parent... . Conflict and / |; 
am ye BS _ 7? ‘type’ of Conflict: 
‘ ' | / Resolution 
"  ® ¢*, j 
‘'s report as our springboard, : 


'* Utilizing Edwards and Brauburge 
we illustrate how the RECIPROCITY simulation technique canbe ap- 
plied to elaborate on their model. * First, the type of power |. . : 
strategies utilized by parents is a/variable wh ch may change over. _-° 
_time and which may produce variable’ degrees of intensity “(as well 
..as frequency) of parent-teen conflict (cf. Coles, Alexander, and . “4 
Schiavo, 1974, report om types of parental -rolés). . Second, a 
curvilinear association is hypothesized. between age of teen and 
frequency. of parent-teen conflict; i.e., infrequent conflict in 
(pre- and) early teen and lmte-teen ages: witha péak. in the mid-. 
‘teen years. Third; two major variables that predictably interact 
with the above associations to influence frequency of conflict are? 
sex of teen and sex*match of the parent’and'teen. °«, -; 


OSs 


- ‘With the Parent=Teen version of the RECIPROCITY game one can 
begin to explicate this hypothetical. process. For.example, the 
degree of conflict intensity as well as the, sheer amount of con- hfe 
flict between parent and teen can be explored. One can determine , : 
the ‘issues which produce parent-teen conflict and assess whether ' 
these issues (and/or their importagce) change with the age ofthe 
teen. Further, to as fine a.degree as desired, the age range _ 
during which parent-teen conflict appears to "peak" can be. 
examined. Additional questions might involve degree of. change in 
strategies over time; influence of various referential structures 
. (eag., family of orientation of the parent; peers of the teen), etc. 


_ In related experiments, “real” parent-teen dyads can be in- 
vestigated, for example, to validate the "role-play" version of A 
the game and/or to explore actual parent-teen relationships. In 
person-computer play of: the game, furthermore, we ‘can éxamine the 
. manner® in which individual characteristics of the parent and of _. 

the teen affect their mutual interaction. For example, if the ; 
Computer is programmed to utilize consistently. fair-exchange , 
strategies, the researcher can observe whether the teen persists | 

in exhibiting uncompromising behavior. Ramificagtions on each of . , 
‘the above questions, of course, can be documented in ways too ‘ 
lengthy for the present paper. ye OF ‘ 


4 ee : 


Marital ~ ) | 

The topic of power in marital relations is undoubtedly the ‘ 

most controversial issue.in family sociology today. The RECIPROCITY 

technique‘ can, we believe, provide a’much needed impetus toward 

the reconceptualizatipn and measurement of the dynamics of exchange 

and power in‘this area. | mr gE ee, ome 
Two, classic studies serve as a take-off point.’ Blood. and — ‘ae 

Wolfe (1960) found support for a model in which yelative reséurces 

.of spouses influence decision-making which, in turn, reflects 

which spouse has the greater “power” in the relationship. Rodman 
é = 16 = a 
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(1967) extended this model, on “the. oaate of exchange theory, to 
include’ the influence of the prevailing ideology with regard to Ce 
the degree of equality that should exist between husband and wife 
One can observe that the interrelationship of the variables pre- , 
dicted by the above researchers -is both’ captured in its entirety / 

. and extended in several ways in our general model (see p. 6). 


To our knowledge, prior research has generally taken the 
variable of “resources” as given: i.«e., spouses are questioned 
regarding their statuses; goals, etc. which are then assumed to: 

; constitute resources’ in, the “marital relationship. With the 
: RECIPROCITY simulation such a basic input into the model can b 
manipulated or varied. Moreover, the “referential structure, 
alternative « ‘strategies in the decision-making: process, and reward 
outcomes may likewise be varied. The following are. a’ sample | f- 
questions which-can be bi i saa with the . RECIPROCITY. game. * : 


; When. relative resources of the spouses are varied, wha ane ’ 
the consequences for marital. conflict and decision-making 
strategies? For example, rather than the traditional ass 
that wife's employment increases. her relative resourcés, w 
structure the simulation so, that wife is émployed with a income 
of less/equal/more than her husband and investigate the fonse- 

, quences of this on interspousal interaction. Additionally, the 
‘ moré "powerful" game role of "behaver" might be assigned to the 

~ wife and the: consequent distribution of reward outcomes can be 
assessed. For a second examplé, we can ask to what degree and in 
what manner socio-emotional resources influence'marital politics, 
such as decision-making, conflict resolution, type of exchange, 
etc. (cf. Safilios-Rothschild, 1976, who suggests. that "degree of 
commitment ' constitutes such a resource). ‘Third, the. manner in. 
which variations’ in résources affect other variables .such as. type 
of conflict issues, intensity of conflict, and. perception of 
_equity can be explored. For example, do both partners perceive 
- equity when rewards are unequal because of imbalanced resources? 
Given balance in game resources,: how (if at-all) do spouses employ 
alternative strategies? What are~the relative reward outcomes as 
compared to results from the imbalanced coniition? Given a third 
alternative strategy, that of allowing "spouses" to exchange 
partners (as suggested by Heer, 1963), under what conditions wonle : 
such an alternative be chosen and by whom? j 


Finally, we gan begin to study change, a crucial aspect of 
‘ marital power relations. We can vary the stage in the marital 
relationship (either by “role play"-or by enlisting "real" spouses 
, Who are at various stages) and investigate: (1) how power rela- 
* tions emerge; (2) whether they stabilize; and (3). whether they 
peak and/or decline over time. A myriad of specific variables 
‘associated with length of vind chiideat 0 explored. For example, 
.. what are the effects of, having children on marital exchange/power 
- relations?; how does time affec€: conflict: topics, conflict inten- 
sity?; is there hi principle of © inishing interest."; etc. 


Finally, with the pg ole version off RECIPROCITY (cur- 
Sently under CHe ACEMOnE 2 ne can examine the WESCES of individual 
. ! . TE 
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. simulation game: 


‘ relations, i.es, in teaching | 
is used in this manner, the 
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partner characteristics on the process.of marital "politics." 
We are interestéd not only in how each: partner's personal /atti- 
tudes, values, etc. influence the interaction process, but also 
in the manner by which person behaviok varies, when playing with F 
a computerized partner whose behavior c be sie aa and . 
tandardized. ie / 


~ ’ : iy a 


CONCLUSION | 8/ 


There are three pokenkiat uses to the RECIPROCIBY,simulation: 
game: (1) theory testing; (2) research; ‘and (3) teach 
three uses, er course, are not SP unas oh eee There are 


“In operating ‘RECIPROCITY te’ tent bnntt ewe fcal proposi- ° 
tions we are investigating if, and. to what degree, /the theoretical . 
model. predicts behavior: For example, we have studied how the 

ructure actually Seep ‘benavsae 
_ foward a aceater ul Be of reciprocal exch. strategies. 
; l, 
. Asa cepbarch method the. RECIPROC TY - technigue serves as an 
"unobtrusive measure" for the experime ter interested in studying 


-exchange/power relations. The simul 
be used to examine these processes in "normal" versus "abnormal" : 
families, .or in marriages that are different stages. in the 

family life cycle. A major advantage of this method, as implied 


ion, game, for example, can 


' in the above examples, is that it. dffers the opportunity of rela- 


tively "controlled" replications for comparative analyses: - e.g., 
spousal interaction across social/classes, across Saisie of the. 
country, and/or éross-nationally/' - 


third, the RECIPROCITY method may : be adapted to help ‘subjects 
_understand the basic processes/of exchange and power in social 
r counseling. When the technique 
phasis shifts to the subjects peri.se. 
suaataaialan so that insights. may ; 


ee 


Finally,. the RECIPROC TY simulatio gaming technique ‘is. 
intended as a complement of, rather than\a substitute for, 
traditional as well asin ovatibe research methods. Past research 
in the area ‘of family r. relationships dictates that we apply 
all of our. SUT tineeis imagination” to gain Petter understanq- 


Much greater time is given 
‘emerge and be. explored: ei 


_ ing: of the basic dimensions of 8 process. 
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